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The Question of War Profits 


The question of doing away with additional profits in 
war-time has been studied both by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Munitions and the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Both committees have proposed legislation to 
accomplish this purpose, and the McSwain bill (H. R. 
5529) was adopted in an amended form by the House of 
Representatives on April 9, by a vote of 367 to 15. In its 
present form it provides that after war has been declared 
by Congress the President is authorized to proclaim that 
prices shall not be raised beyond those in existence at 
a given date prior to the declaration, which the President 
shall fix. During the period of the war the President shall 
have “sole discretion” to determine that maximum prices, 
rents or other forms of compensation shall be revised 
either upward or downward; to determine the “material 
and financial resources, industrial organizations, and public 
services” needed by the government and to “commandeer,” 
but not conscript, for government use; to require certain 
classes of public service, and dealers in, or manufacturers 
of, important commodities (except books, newspapers and 
periodicals), to operate under licenses for which the 
President shall fix the conditions ; to determine the priority 
in which services shall be performed, and to create the 
agencies necessary to carry on these activities. The penalty 
for violation of any of the regulations issued in connection 
with this Act would be a fine of not more than $100,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. A 
tax of 100 per cent would be imposed on all “excess war 
profits.” 

It should be noted that the bill was amended to include 
the provision for the taxation of excess war profits and 
to omit the provision in the original bill that the President 
could draft into the armed forces all “members of the 
unorganized militia” from 21 to 45 years of age and all 
those responsible for the management and control of in- 
dustry. 

The Senate bill, prepared by Senator Nye’s committee, 
is much more drastic. Its intention is declared to be to 
prevent anyone “subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States” from profiting from the conduct of any war in 
which the United States engages ; to “protect the economic 
organization of the nation from the economic disturbances 
due to war” so that it may support the armed forces as 
efficiently as possible; to prevent the inflation of prices, 
wages, and profits and the “consequent destructive defla- 
tionary collapse” at the close of a war; to provide for the 
expenses of a war out of current revenues ; and to mobilize 
“all technical and industrial resources .. . for the successful 


— 


prosecution” of a war. A tax of six per cent would be 
levied on all individual incomes above $500 per year, 
rising to a surtax of 94 per cent on all incomes above 
$10,000. Corporation income would be limited to three 
per cent of the adjusted declared value of capital stock. 
An industrial management board would be set up to reg- 
ister and, if necessary, draft into service all officers or 
directors of corporations, or those concerned with the 
formation of policy. They would remain at their regular 
posts but would receive salaries commensurate with those 
of army officers commanding the same number of men—in 
no case more than that of a brigadier general—and would 
be subject to military law. At the will of the government 
they could be shifted to the combat corps of the army. A 
commodity control commission would have power to close 
all commodity exchanges, fix the prices of all commodities 
or provide that they might be sold only to the government. 
The President would have power to close all security ex- 
changes and fix rules for the sale of securities during the 
emergency. A securities commission would have power to 
“approve or disapprove all new issues of private securi- 
ties,” and to take over the financing of war industry. The 
President would have power to fix prices for any article, 
to establish priorities in sale and use of articles, and to 
conscript any property, real or personal, “deemed essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war.” Penalties reach- 
ing up to a maximum fine of $100,000 are imposed for 
violation of the terms of the bill. 

While it is widely considered desirable to take the profit 
incentive out of war, such legislation will not in itself 
prevent war. It is questionable whether such drastic pro- 
visions as these would be workable in case of war. It may 
be argued that if industry refused to accept these severe 
terms, the industrialists would be imprisoned or all indus- 
try nationalized. The Foreign Policy Bulletin of April 12 
comments that “It is more probable that, confronted by 
the prospect of assuming additional burdens in the midst 
of what may prove to be a life-or-death struggle, the gov- 
ernment will so modify its war-profit legislation as to 
restore the prospect of gain to industrialists. 

“Although Congress has revolted against provisions en- 
visaging dictatorship and conscription, it goes without 
saying that once the country actually becomes involved in 
war, any safeguards against militarisms are bound to be 
cast aside. Legislation controlling the production and 
sale of munitions is highly desirable, as is also legislation 
imposing heavy taxes on war-time profits, provided such 
provisions are not used as a vehicle to establish fascism. 
But the fundamental solution is to keep the United States 
out of war.” 
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New York Unemployment Insurance Law 


The unemployment insurance law enacted by the New 
York State legislature on April 10, 1935, covers all manual 
workers and all non-manual workers earning less than $50 
a week of employers having four or more employes. How- 
ever, the following classes of labor are exempted: farm 
laborers, members of an employer’s family, public em- 
ployes, casual workers (if employed less than 90 days in 
a year), and employes of religious, scientific, charitable 
and educational organizations. 

Employers begin to make contributions to the insurance 
fund on March 1, 1936, but unemployment benefits do not 
begin until two years later. Contributions are made only 
by the employer, who pays one per cent of his payroll 
beginning March 1, 1936, two per cent beginning March 
1, 1937, and three per cent beginning March 1, 1938. 
Employers pay their contributions into a state fund which 
becomes one single pool rather than separate reserves 
built by each employer to provide benefits for his own 
employes. 

Unemployment benefits amount to one half of wages 
but they can not be over $15 per week nor less than $5 
per week and they are paid for not more than 16 weeks 
in a year. Those who were not fully employed during the 
previous year are limited to one week of benefit for each 
15 weeks of employment during the preceding 52 weeks 
and an employe must have been unemployed three weeks 
before he can receive benefits. However, the aggregate 
waiting time must not exceed five weeks in any one year. 

The State Industrial Commissioner is the chief adminis- 
trator of the law and he has power to make rules in carry- 
ing out its application. Benefits are paid through the 
public employment offices. This makes it possible to 
refuse benefits if a worker refuses to accept a job when 
it is available. A state appeal board, consisting of three 
salaried members appointed by the governor, is provided 
to hear cases which arise under the law. Courts can enter- 
tain appeals on questions of law only. An advisory council 
is created, consisting of three representatives each of 
employers, labor and the public appointed by the governor, 
serving without salary. The members have over-lapping 
terms of six years. As the name suggests, this council 
serves as a check on the administration of the law from 
the angle of the three interests represented. 


Elections of Employe Representatives 


A recent analysis' of the results of elections for employe 
representatives conducted by the National Labor Board 
indicates to a large degree the relative appeal that oppor- 
tunity to organize unions makes to unorganized workers. 

In connection with the 4,000 cases involving over 
2,000,000 workers handled by the National Labor Board 
and the 19 regional labor boards from August 5, 1933, to 
July 9, 1934, when the National Labor Relations Board 
was established under Public Resolution 44, some 183 
elections were conducted covering 546 separate plants or 
other industrial units. In 408 cases, or 74.7 per cent of 
the 546 plant elections, a trade union won the election ; 
in 126 cases, or 23.1 per cent, it was won by some form 
of non-union employe representation plan; and in 12 
cases trade union representation was rejected but no 
alternative representation was chosen. Of the 103,714 
ballots 71,931, or 69.4 per cent, were cast for trade-union 
representation ; 29,644, or 28.5 per cent, were cast for 
non-union representation; and 2,139, or 2.1 per cent, 


1Emily C. Brown, “Selection of Employes’ Representatives,” 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1935. 


designated no representation. These elections were held 
when the form of representation for collective bargaining 
was a point of controversy. 

The elections took place in 36 states and in 50 industries, 
a significant geographical and industrial sample. The great 
majority of the establishments (298) were small, having 
250 or fewer employes. In these the unions won 71.8 per 
cent of the elections. In the establishments having 251 to 
500 employes the union won 81.6 per cent of the elections; 
in establishments having 501 to 1,000 employes, 74.2 per 
cent ; and in establishments having over 1,000 employes, 
85.7 per cent. 

The extent to which collective bargaining followed the 
408 elections won by unions is indicated by these facts; 
in 143 cases they obtained written agreements; in 127 
cases negotiations were followed by an informal agree- 
ment; in 71 cases negotiations were under way at the 
date of the last report; in 24 cases there were no negotia- 
tions ; in 22 cases there was no agreement ; and in 21 cases 
there was no report on results. In some cases the em- 
ployers refused to recognize the representatives chosen by 
a majority and in some instances the unions had to resort 
to a strike before they obtained an agreement. In none of 
the cases in which employers denied the right of collective 
bargaining to representatives chosen by a majority was 
court action taken during the year to enforce penalties. 

The general results indicate that government-sponsored 
elections clarified the situation by determining the choice 
of the majority of the employes and that “when the gov- 
ernment undertakes to secure to labor the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, as it has done under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, it must be prepared to apply sanctions 
in the occasional case in which these rights are denied.”? 

On April 15, 1935, a special committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund announced (New York Times, April 15) 
the results of a similar study of elections under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and other boards. The total 
votes and the percentages of distribution are shown in the 
following table : 


Trade Tepresen- organiza 
Boards Jotes Union tation tions” 


National Labor 

National Labor Relations 

National Steel Labor 

Textile Labor Relations 

National Longshoremen’s 

Bituminous Coal Labor J 
Petroleum Labor Policy 5,887 
National Mediation (Railroads) 54,899 


204,582 


Comment by the committee on the results under the 
Automobile Labor Board explains the separate listing of 
that board and the failure to include the results in the 
total figures. The committee points to the sharp divergence 
in the automobile industry from the general trend in other 
industries where elections usually involved the question 
of union recognition and were held at the request of trade 
unions “which naturally did not ask for them unless they 
felt they had at least a reasonable chance of winning.” 
Furthermore, the elections in the automobile industry 
were held on the initiative of the Automobile Labor Board 
and the procedure devised made voting for an organization 
less likely than under other hoard elections. In the auto- 


2 Tbid., p. 18. 
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mobile industry the vote was overwhelmingly against both 
trade unions and company unions, while 77 per cent voted 
for individuals and organizations other than trade unions 
and company unions. The committee points out that a 
possible explanation of this result may be found in the 
instructions given to voters. It cites as an illustration, the 
Board’s notice in a nominating election as follows: “In 
this election each voter will nominate one person for repre- 
sentative of his voting district and he will also be given the 
opportunity, which he is free to avail of or not avail of, to 
indicate the group, if any, with which his name is identi- 
fied.” ‘In other words,” says the committee, “the method 
of conducting the automobile elections did not lend itself 
readily to the designation of an organization as the repre- 
sentative. Unless the voters went to the trouble of writing 
in the names of organizations, their ballots were counted 
for individuals,” 

These facts are of much significance in relation to 
current controversy over the results of the administra- 
tion’s labor policy. Sweeping claims and counterclaims 
are misleading. 


Recent Trends in Milk Consumption 


The Milk Research Council of New York, N. Y., an 
organization supported by both producers and distributors 
of milk, recently issued a preliminary report on milk 
consumption in New York during the past few years. It 
reveals that the consumption of milk in the metropolitan 
area, the largest milk market in the world, has declined 
steadily since 1931. This is stated to be in marked contrast 
to a trend which showed increases in both total and per 
capita consumption for many years prior to 1931. 

The decline in milk consumption began in January, 1932, 
and with the exception of the month of February, 1932, 
every month has shown a decline as compared with the 
corresponding month of the year before, and every year 
has shown a decline from the preceding year. This decline 
was pronounced throughout every month of 1934, al- 
though the State of New York appropriated money for a 
milk advertising campaign, which had no visible effect on 
milk consumption. The figures of the Milk Research 
a also indicate that the decline has continued into 
1935. 

The situation in New York is in decided contrast to 
that in Boston and Philadelphia, both of which experi- 
enced a decided up-turn in milk consumption during 1934. 
As for per capita consumption, it is stated that in 1929 the 
average person in the New York metropolitan area con- 
sumed 143.7 quarts of milk per year, but in 1934 the 
average consumption had declined to 120.7 quarts per year. 

The average age of the population of the area is in- 
creasing and adults use less milk than children, but this 
tendency of the population is not a sufficient factor to 
account for the marked decrease in milk consumption. 
The main factors seem to be economic conditions as re- 
flected in total employment and payrolls. 

The Council studied the effect of price changes and 
found that these were relatively unimportant. In Boston 
and Philadelphia recent price increases were accompanied 
by increased consumption, while in New York price in- 
creases were accompanied by decreased consumption. 


Questionnaire on Social Objectives 


A questionnaire on social objectives was sent by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild of New York University and the New 
Republic to a carefully selected list of 206 individuals 
standing for “something positive in the field of social 
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thought and leadership.” It is reported in the April 17 
issue of the New Republic. This questionnaire was in- 
tended to discover how many of those whose opinions were 
requested were “ready to back up certain well defined and 
limited objectives, not to ascertain their entire social phil- 
osophy.” In all, 90 completed questionnaires were returned, 
but none from any persons “who would be recognized as 
leaders of communistic thought.” Nearly 50 others replied 
but did not fill out the questionnaire. Some of these felt 
that it was not possible to construct a set of questions to 
which “a conscientious and intelligent person can commit 
himself.” If this is true Professor Fairchild raises the 
question, “what is the chance of any rationally planned and 
deliberately guided social action, and particularly, what 
is the prospect of forming a new political party or rejuve- 
nating one of the old parties in such a way as to afford a 
rallying point for liberal sentiment?” Others were not 
satisfied with the wording of the propositions. Still others 
doubted their own competence to answer. 


About two thirds of the participants are strongly for “a 
definite socialization of the economic order,” and of this 
group a large majority “lean strongly toward gradualism 
and constitutional procedure,” although there is “a deep- 
seated fear that the resistance of the reactionary elements 
will prove so strong that violence will eventually break 
out.”” Only 17 believe that all war is unjustifiable, and 
only the same number believe that it can be avoided under 
the present social order although half of those replying 
think that the danger of war can be minimized. 

An overwhelming majority is for the reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement, and for the public 
ownership of munitions plants, and two thirds voted in 
favor of free trade. 


“Practically all of them want social security provisions, 
either as a part of a capitalistic or a socialistic economy - 
they all want child labor abolished as a means of liveli- 
hood; there is a vociferous demand for extensive public 
ownership and operation, particularly of munitions plants, 
and unequivocal rejection of a fixed gold standard. Free 
speech and a reasonable standard of living must be socially 
guaranteed, and the resources for governmental operation 
must be derived primarily from heavily graduated income, 
inheritance and profits taxes,” 


The Church and Civil Liberties 


Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Episcopal bishop of Cali- 
fornia, recently made a forthright speech at the diocesan 
convention, San Francisco. He commented that in gov- 
ernment, as in ecclesiastical affairs, there is always the 
problem of “the maintenance of the balance of authority 
and liberty.” Today, he said: “Our free democracy is in 
peril from the insidious approaches of absolutist ideals.” 
The world is “moving steadily towards absolutism. In 
Russia it is the dictatorship of the proletariat. In Italy and 
Germany it is fascism, the last hold I take it of an eco- 
nomic system which has revealed in crisis its utter fail- 
OM. 

“This ominous peril faces us in America today. The 
Bill of Rights is increasingly violated. The ballyhoo of 
campaigns against communism (from which except for 
sporadic violence we are in no danger) is used to crush as 
subversive all free expression of minority opinion.” The 
American Legion and the D. A. R., Bishop Parsons said, 
“have forgotten the American method” of combating ideas 
—‘free discussion in order that the truth may prevail.” 
They “gather under the one opprobrious word RED all 
who venture to hold unpopular opinions.” 
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Bishop Parsons cited examples of mob violence and 
official lawlessness in his own state. “Civil rights were 
denied in the Imperial Valley. Vigilantes raided Commun- 
ist headquarters in San Francisco after the great strike. 
The vicious criminal syndicalism law is still on our statute 
books and no dead letter, as witness the Sacramento trials. 
Indeed proposals are being gravely presented to make the 
law so drastic that words such as I am now speaking might 
bring one in peril of arrest and trial... . The whole move- 
ment makes against all our American traditions as well as 
our constitutional rights. It makes steadily towards some 
-form of fascism.” 


Fascism, he said, is not only un-American but anti- 
christian, on two counts. It is pagan in its exaltation of 
nationalism. It is antichristian in its ideal of the totalita- 
rian state. “It stifles individual freedom. .. . It establishes 
the status quo by force and takes from the worker all 
hope. It puts the church in chains and makes a mockery 
of the prophetic spirit. In Germany today there is real 
martyrdom among the Christian people. Now the very 
meaning of our religion is that men are the children of 
God. ... They are free spirits. They, not a mythical and 
abstract state, are the objects of God’s concern. It is true 
that our rampant individualism has imperiled our social 
order. It is true that we must move towards collective and 
socialized ideals. That as I have so often said, is the 
Christian Way Out. But the purpose of such new world 
order must be the aggrandizement not of the state but, if 
I may use such a term, of the average man... . I beg you 
as you value your faith that you protect your liberties. 
If the pendulum has swung too far toward liberty let us 
see to it that on the backward swing we do not lose the 
freedom which our fathers won at a cost and which after 
all is an integral part of our religion. .. . We must keep 
the balance between authority and liberty.” 


In the Current Periodicals 
Atlantic Monthly. April, 1935. 


Tugwell, Rexford G. “The Progressive Tradition.”—The Under- 
Secretary for Agriculture interprets the New Deal as the outcome 
of the American tradition, the American “faith’ that “the good 
life for the individual is the end and purpose of civilization.” Cer- 
tainly, he says, “there is nothing in our social history which sug- 
gests that the American people will long be restrained, by any 
reverence for vested property rights or by any plea of consistency, 
from dealing with our economic institutions as ruthlessly and as 
completely as may be necessary to make them deliver the goods.” 
Our enemies he conceives to be “not individuals so much as they 
are institutions created by those who misread the strength of our 
cultural purpose.” The New Deal is “the first great chance we have 
had . . . coherently” to resolve our problems according to our 
undefined concept of the good life. 


Foreign Affairs. April, 1935. 


Ascoli, Max, formerly professor of jurisprudence in several Ital- 
ian universities. “The Roman Church and Political Action.”—The 
prestige of the Church “is enormously broadened now that she can 
deal directly with sternly organized states while retaining all her 
connections with their citizens. She has ceased to be a potential 
federation of Catholic parties or of Catholic national groups. She 
is again the universal Church of Rome. .. . after her anti-modern 
and anti-modernistic campaigns, she is more the Church than ever ; 
and she is strong because through obscure and unexpected events 
she has tightened her grip on Rome, Italy.” 


Lippmann, Walter. “Britain and America.”—The “vital inter- 
ests” of the two powers do not conflict but “their most immedi- 
ately pressing needs are not identical.” This makes cooperation 
difficult. Great Britain’s “most vital” interest is “the independence 
of the Low Countries,” while “the vital center of the American 
defense” is the Panama Canal and its approaches. Great Britain’s 
traditional policy of controlling the sea is not as practicable today 
because of aeroplanes and submarines. Her uncertainty as to the 


best method of promoting security makes effective cooperation 
with America difficult. On the other hand the traditional balance 
of power on which the United States had depended in the Pacific 
no longer exists. Cooperation with Great Britain in the Pacific 
will be difficult until the United States decides on her policy, 
Cooperation in the economic field is practicable and may later be 
“broadened into a common policy for the maintenance of peace” 


Reed, Douglas L., Berlin correspondent of the London Times, 
“The German Church Conflict.”—A description of the conflict in 
the German church. “The church conflict is unlikely to be pushed 
so far that it becomes a menace either to internal unity or to the 
united front which must be opposed to the outer world. The church 
has gained, and not lost. . . . Ultimately the conflict that was 
forced on Christianity in Germany in 1933 by the blurring of the 
borderline between the claim of the party-state to absolute temporal 
authority and the claim of the church to freedom of conscience: may 
lead to the church’s renewal and rejuvenation.” 


Harper’s Magazine. April, 1935. 


Ware, Harold M., and Powell, Webster. “Planning for Per- 
manent Poverty.”—An analysis by members of the staff of Farm 
Research, Inc., of the developing policy of the administration toward 
the unemployed. The tendency of subsistence homesteading to 
develop “company towns” with better housing, fewer evictions and 
more contented “serfs” than those which depend on private indus- 
trial concerns, constitutes a grave danger in modern America. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. “Is Capitalism to Blame?”—Mr. Peffer main- 
tains that it is not primarily capitalism to which we owe our 
resent difficulties, but machine industrialism. Machine production, 
which by definition is mass production and concentration of con- 
trol,” instituted a revolution in all realms of life. Imperialism js 
a consequence, “for once industrialism set in, economic expansion 
was necessary and inevitable. Capitalism only determined the spirit 
and form of exploitation.” 


The Forum and Century. May, 1935. 


Wagner, Robert F. “Toward Security.”—The Senator from New 
York explains the main provisions of the Security Bill and cites 
the principal arguments for its enactment. 


Current History. April, 1935. 


ty André. “The Clash of Continents.”—Europe must 
now face the problem of how far she can adapt herself to present 
conditions of international trade. She is caught between the high- 
wage level of America and the low-wage level of Asia. Europe 
has two important advantages: “her genius for creative invention 
and her appreciation of spirituality.” The present trend is toward 
mass production. But if Europe follows it “she will undermine the 
foundations of the civilization on which she lives. She must not let 
herself be flattened out, by either the American masses or the 
Asiatic masses.” 


Round Table. March, 1935, 


“Germany and Europe.” The “really salient and disturbing 
facts” in the present situation are that “Germany is in a fair way 
sooner or later to re-establish herself as the strongest military 

wer in Europe” and that “she is not content with her position 
in the postwar world.” The German demand for equality “really 
involves the end of the whole psychological and diplomatic inferi- 
ority in Europe which was based upon German defencelessness and 
the French system of alliances.” There are two possible methods 
of handling the situation: to maintain preponderant forces against 
Germany, which will be increasingly difficult as Germany grows 
stronger; or to “go to the Germans frankly and openly . . . ask 
them how they are prepared to cooperate in producing a better 
atmosphere in Europe; to take advantage of Hitler’s offer to 
conclude non-aggression pacts with all his neighbors, without press 
ing upon him a rigid arrangement.” But the “real danger . .. is 
that neither approach will be used, but instead a compromise be 
tween the two.” 


Survey Graphic. April, 1935. 


Himes, Norman E., editor of Marriage Hygiene. “The Vitd 
Revolution.”—It is estimated that “from one half to three quarter 
of the married couples of the United States today use contraceptive 
methods. . . . But, in the main, these couples worry along with 
casual and ill-informed advice.” What is needed is the “speeding 
up [of] that process of democratization, of diffusion of knowledge 
in order that needless human suffering may be minimized.” 
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